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THE OR A. YON". 



he said he'd give me a penny a week if I'd 
leave off smoking." 
1st Boy. — " My eye what a joke I A 

PENNY A WEEK TO LEAVE OFF 8M0B3NO ! 

Ha ! ha ! ha 1 Ton don't mean to say he 
did!" • 

2d Boy. — "Yes, he did I A penny a 
week to leave off smoking. That's 4s. and 
4d. a year to leave off smoking, only think 
of that! A FENNY A WEEK. What a 
ninny my father must be to think I'd leave 
off smoking for a penny a week I" 

let Boy. {Shrieking with laughter till the 
dell rings again.) "A penny a week to 
leave off smoking ! That is a joke ! Does 
your father think that you are going to 
make your fortune at that rate? But is a 
penny a week 4s. and 4d. a year?" 

2(2 Boy.-—" Yes, it is, but you know I 
wouldn't leave off smoking for 4s. and 4d. 
a year. But I'm goiog home now. "Won't 
you coine?" 

1st Boy. — " No — Penny a week to leave 
off smoking ! That is a good joke !" {Con- 
tinues shouting these words with wild shrieks 
of laughter, till his companion is out of 
hearing.) 

Two young ladies shortly after approach 
up through the glen. Tbey are both at- 
tired precisely alike, and draw near, hand 
in hand, singing, in shrill voices, " Through 
the wood, through the wood, follow and find 
me!" They reach the slippery stepping- 
stones, abruptly pause, and perceiving a 
fallen tree, seat themselves upon it; take 
off their brown straw hats, smooth their 
hair, which falls in long ringlets upon their 
shoulders, open out Shawls which they have 
brought with them, seat themselves, and 
begin, one to ''crotchet," the other to read 
aloud. The romantic-looking damsels con- 
tinue their occupations for a couple of hours 
or so, and- 1 begin to fancy them not un- 
worthy daughters of the woodland solitude. 
By and by they open a pretty little basket, 
and take out sandwiches and hard-boiled 
eggs, which they seem to enjoy with a sen- 
sible relish— but they fling their egg-shells 
about, and the paper in which their sand- 
wiches have been wrapt, in a reckless and 
ugly manner; they have thns commenced 
their desecration of Nature's beauty. And 
is it possible that they have caught sight 
• of my canvas through the leafy screen I 
and is it possible that, romantic as they 
are, they are also bold enough, clad in those 
airy print-muslin dresses to attempt, spite 
of thorns and brambles, to clamber np to 
my elevated retreat! Alas! alas! only too 
true is their approach! Soon, "with hair 
loosely flowing, robes as free," they emerge 
upon my narrow ledge of rock. 

"Be so good as not to trample on that 
root of Hartstonguel" I exclaim, hastily, 
as the first adventurous damsel is about to 
set her foot plump down into the centre of 
a glorious mass of ferns I am busied paint- 
ing from. 

" Mary, Mary 1" the intruder cries, turn- 
ing round to her sister, who follows, pant- 
ing, " Do be careful of the lady's plants, 
you are so careless, dear!" and turning to 
me remarks apologetically of her sister, 
"that she i* so careless; that she has not 
sufficient regard for the beauties of nature; 
that she actually has wished to carry away 
some of the lovely moss and ferns with 
which this lovely, this romantic, this sweet 
pretty spot is filled J" 

J, somewhat compassionating the " snub- 



bed" sister, observe that surely a little moss 
and a few fern-leaves could be spared from 
this glen without much harm being done. 

" But then it is snch a bad habit to ac- 
custom herself to, you see," pursued the 
eldest sister. "Mary always wants to 
gather flowers — now I adore them, I 
love to see them wild, the charming, the 
simple, free children of nature! Oh, I adore 
flowers — Mary 1 Mary ! yon silly thing 1 
now can't you be letting, that blackberry 
bush alone ! I assure you," turning again 
to me, "that we adore the country! "We 
live in a farm-house, quite, quite in the 
country, upon the banks of the Thames, a 
long way from here. It is quite a bower is 
our house. I make quite a practice of get- 
ting all the creeping things I can about the 
house. We quite want a guide to conduct 
people into our bower, don't we, Mary, our 
4 lady's bower' as they say in poetry. Ob, 
I wish yon conld see our * bower.' I adore, 
quite adore all things that creep, and every 
thing that qrawls ! Oh, I adore gardening, 
I work hard\ really hard! I don't approve 
of gardening with a mahogany -handled 
rake, kid gloves, and a pea-green painted 
watering-can, do I, Mary? Then, in an 
evening, as we adore the water, and sun- 
set, and moonlight, and all the delights of 
nature, we row ourselves in a boat on the 
Thames. And we gather such white lotos- 
lilies; we conld believe ourselves lotos- 
eaters — what was that poem by some poet 
we read, Mary, about eatiog lotoses? I as- 
sure you we are perfect ' Arabs' in our line. 
And then the full moon. We adore the 
full moon so, that the other night here we 
got an old fisherman to take us out in his 
pretty little skiff upon the sea — oh, it was 
so romantic ! But, may we not see your 
picture. Oh, we adore painting, do we 
not? Oh, what a sweet art and pretty 
science it is to be sure I We take such a 
very great interest in pictures! We take 
in the Illustrated London Weios, on account 
of the pictures. We always read there all 
about all the pictures in London, and what 
we must admire when we go to the exhibi- 
tion — it saves such a lot of time you know. 
Is it not. a good plan ? Mary, Mary, do, I 
say, come away from the lady's root of fern, 
and come and look at her picture. Now 
is it not wonderful! wonderful ! just there 
now, where the sunshine falls — is it not 
just like the sun's rays in the mother-o'- 
pearl papier-mache picture we have at 
home I" 

After nearly an hour's infliction of simi- 
lar .gossip close at my ear, behold another 
set of visitors, emboldened by the example 
of the romantic sisters, is seen ascending 
up the precipitous and treacherous bank ! 
— I feel an unaccustomed savageness seize 
upon me. 

" Is it permitted to see your picture ?" 
cries another lady's voice, as a fresh figure 
emerges upon the narrow platform. " Is it 
permitted to see your picture?" 

"You may see it in the exhibition.!" I 
growl, fiercely. 

"May we ask the subject ?" 

" You will see it in the catalogue !" 

Upon this a general retreat ensues, and 
a blessed silence at length closes upon the 



ORIGIN OP THE ROSE. 
(From the German ofBueeteert.) 

A lambkin nibbled at a rose 

That grew upon a mead ; 
He did it bnt for very play, 

Nor gave the Injury heed. 

The rose-thorn filched a tuft of wool 
From offthe lambkin's side ; 

It did it but to shield the wound, 
The Darkless spot to hide. 

The thorn then held the little tuft 
In its sharp fingers pressed; 

When came a nightingale, and begged 
To have it for her nest. 

" Come, open wide your hand," she said, 
" And give tbe tuft to me ; 
And when I've built it in my nest, 
PU sing my thanks to thee." 

It gave, she took, she built her nest; 

And when her thanks she sung, 
In very joy, beside the thorn, 

A ruddy rose-bad sprang. 



When a man devotes himself to a special 
science — gives to it a great part of his time, - 

his thoughts, and sympathies, we marvel at his 
energy, and laud his passionate devotion; we 
do not make his earnestness a crime; we do 
not say of a Faraday that he " looks at life only 
as a Chemist;" of an Owen, that "he looks at 
life only a sa Zoologist." It is understood that 
any great pursuit must necessarily draw away 
the thoughts and activities from other pursuits. 
Why, then, is Art to be excluded from the 
same serious privilege? Why is the Artist, 
who is in earnest, excluded from the toleration 
spontaneously awarded to the Philosopher ? I 
know but of one reason, and that is the indispo- 
sition in men to accept Art as serioun. Be- 
cause it ministers directly to our pleasures, Art 
is looked on as the child of luxury, the product 
of idleness ; and those who cannot rise to the 
height of conception which animated a Goethe 
and a Schiller, are apt to treat it as mere 
rhetoric and self-importance in men who speak 
of Art as the noblest form of Culture. Indeed, 
those who regard Painting and Sculpture as 
means of supplying their dining-rooms and gal- 
leries with costly ornaments ; Music, as furnish- 
ing the excuse for a box at the Opera ; ' and 
Poetry, as an agreeable pastime, may he justi- 
fied in thinking lightly of painters,- sculptors, 
musicians, and poets. But I will not suppose 
the reader to be one of this class ; and may, there- 
fore, appeal to his truer appreciation for a ver- 
dict in favor of the claims made by Art to 
serious recognition, as one of the many forms of 
national culture. This granted, it follows that 
the more earnestly the Artist accepts and follows 
his career, the more honor does he claim from 
us. — Lewes 1 Life of Goethe. 

Thotjgb rising every day in reputation, Wil- 
kie could not fail to observe that the great mas- 
ters of the calling had not gained their fame 
without genius, nor maintained it without con- 
tinual study. He, therefore — though some 
marvelled — attended the classes of the Royal 
Academy, as usual ; listened to the lectures on 
painting and sculpture, of Tresham and Flax- 
man, 1 and, though never contending for a prize, 
he studied from the naked figure with unremit- 
ting diligence, and, as his drawings show, with 
far more success than from the plaster or the 
marble. His eye lightened up, it is said, when 
the living model was placed in a graceful or 
agreeable posture ; and he has been heard to 
mutter .unconsciously to himself, "Nature alone 
is the truth ; the rest is but a beautiful fiction.'* 
—Life tf WUHe. . 



